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YOUTH and RECREATION, Ontario Department of Education 


youth on the move 


Not since the Children's Crusade in the 
thirteenth century have there been such 
armies of young people on the move. 


During the summer the restless ones were 
along every road — thumbing rides, just 
sitting, cycling or slogging along against 
the vrooming traffic. 


Many of these young people were travelling 
with the blessings and financial support of 
their families. Thousands are sensitive 
kids out to see their country. They plan to 
return to school in the fall, their outlook 
enlarged by their summer of seeing and 
doing for themselves. 


On the other hand, many of them were 
running away from a world in which they do 
not believe. They are scornful of values 
that they find irrelevant, critical of moral 
standards they do not accept and they are 
trying to escape in search of truth, peace 
and themselves. 


Many of these are the young people who will 
not return home. They eventually become 
underfed and unwashed problems when they 
run out of resources. Many of them neglect 
their health and become ill. 


Seeking some direction towards solutions, 
the Canadian Welfare Council made a 
Canada-wide inquiry from mid-June to mid- 
September 1969 and published a report in 
February 1970. It was hoped the inquiry 
would provide a profile of transient youth 
and would give some indication of community 
response. 


Few Canadian facts were available. Little 
was known about the who, why, what and 
where of the young travellers. The moving 
population is a complex one. It was thought 
to be made up of students, hippies, teeny- 
boppers, weekend drop-outs, black leather 
jackets, army deserters and draft dodgers 


from the U.S., and some French-speaking The inquiry included impressions as well 


as factual material. Transients that upset 


Te Pople. the conscience of communities included the 
It was decided that the inquiry would zero disturbed and damaged youth, almost all of 
in on people from 13 to 22 years old, living whom were drug users and in flight — 
temporarily or permanently away from social misfits. 

home, without support, and using facilities 

provided by hostels and drop-in centres. Small communities especially dislike 
Because of the timing of interviews, many strangers with little money because they 

of those who planned to return to home, contribute nothing to the economy. They 
school or job, had done so. The result was dislike the long hair and odd clothing 

that a larger proportion of problem trans- affected by many travellers. Work- 

ients were interviewed. oriented, they dislike the idleness and free- 
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Travel, tn the younger sort, is a part of education 


Franets Bacon, 1561-1626 


loading of young people who seem to see no 
reason for working. They dislike their sex 
behaviour. 


Girl transients were a special concern with 
different problems and risks. It was thought 
to be more difficult for girls to return to 
ordinary life and in many cases their future 
happiness was destroyed. 


Some communities seemed to discriminate 
against and harass transients. 


Cont'd on page 6 


AGAPE 


Edward Pickersgill, ex-secondary Quebec 
school teacher and now publisher of the 
monthly magazine "Alive" has always had 
concern and sympathy for the problems of 
youth. He wanted personally to do some- 
thing of social importance. In Guelph 
where he had recently moved from Montreal 
a committee was formed to look into the 
resources available to vagrant youth. 
What started as a simple idea grew into a 
great plan to solve all youth's problems. 
These plans included an hostel. Edward 
Pickersgill became involved and found his 
"something of social importance". 


Newman Residence was offered as quarters. 
Ed and his young wife Michelle were to live 
in and help both transients and troubled 
young people. A name for the hostel was 
chosen — Agapé. 


There was great enthusiasm for this project. 
So much that Agapé opened ahead of schedule 
in June. By the end of July, 145 young men 
and five young women had walked through 
the doors. Half of these were transients, 
half were residents of Guelph. Most were 
between 16 and 17. Many were from Quebec 
on their way to pick tobacco. Many were 
travelling to see the country. Some had 

left unhappy homes. Several were on 

parole and one was a would-be suicide. 


The initial enthusiasm for the hostel very 
soon wore off. Original assistance came 
from local merchants, schools and religious 
organizations. No aid was received from 
federal, provincial, local government or 
welfare organizations. The plan for paid 
staff did not materialize. Students who 
made up the voluntary staff left at the begin- 
ning of August to work in the tobacco fields. 


Sleeping accommodation and meals, three 
per day, prepared mainly by Michelle who 
averaged a 19 hour day, were provided at 

a cost of $1.50 per day. This figure did 
not meet expenses and without subsidization, 


As Ed Pickersgill says on the cover of 
"Alive", the magazine he publishes, 
"It is when you gtve of yourself that 
you truly give". Desptte the closing 
of Agapé, Ed still wants to do some- 
thing of soetal tmportance. 


finances were soon in an impossible state. 


The medical aid promised did not materialize. 
Ed and his wife found that looking after the 
youths on drugs took so much of their time 
and energy that it was difficult for them to 
look after the needs of the other young people. 
So serious did this problem become that Ed 
recommended to the Board of Directors that 
Agapé be closed before a disaster occurred. 


Agapé's failure has distressed Ed Pickersgill 
but strengthened his belief that youth hostels 
are necessary. He feels that hostels can 
serve many needs. For instance, accommo- 
dation for travellers; an out-patient clinic 
for drug users, a halfway house for young 
people just released from jail; a home 
atmosphere for youngsters unable to live 
with their own families and not yet hooked 

on hard drugs. He thinks that any hostel 
should select one need and that all staff 
should be oriented to this need and operate 
on the same philosophy. 


Firm financial arrangements should be made 
well in advance of opening. Trained, paid 
staff as well as volunteers are needed. 


He understands why there is some adult 
hostility to young people on the move, and 
why it is hard to secure continuing support 
for youth hostel programs. He is particularly 
worried about the increase in drug use. In 
his experience he has found users as young 

as 12 and feels hostels should be organized 
to help this group. 


Says Ed Pickersgill, a dedicated young man, 
"As responsible citizens we can't pretend 
these travelling and often drug-ridden youths 
don't exist. We must try harder to solve 
the problem." 


Fat ANGel 
IS SUCCESS 


Youth directed, youth organized and youth 
operated, The Fat Angel drop-in centre in 
Kitchener has surmounted and survived all 
the assorted crises that build up in such 
places. 


The young people responsible feel that much 
of the success of the project is due to the 
support they receive from adult members 
of the Kitchener-Waterloo community. 


Originally a drop-in centre, Fat Angel 
faced a new problem last summer. The 
local office of the Addiction Research 
Foundation had hired 13 young people to 
work with transient youth, but they had no 
home base. At the same time, transients 
were arriving at the drop-in centre expect- 
ing hostel accommodation. Fat Angel 
solved the twin problems by becoming an 
hostel and accommodating both the ARF 
staff and the transients. This arrangement 
continued from mid-July to September. 


Over 250 young people used the facilities. 
Twenty of these stayed the entire season. 


Steven Baetz, a youth worker employed 
for the summer by the Waterloo Regional 
Office of the Ontario Department of 
Education, and chairman of the Fat Angel 
Board of Management, has a number of 
suggestions to make, arising out of his 
personal observations. 


Drop-in centres and hostels, Steven 
believes, fill different needs and are better 
kept separate. He felt that young people 
using Fat Angel as a drop-in centre seemed 
to resent those using it as an hostel. He 
noticed that many of the drop-ins went 
elsewhere. "If an hostel is located ina 
community, it must respect and reflect 

the values of that community if it is to 

gain any acceptance. The hostel should 
not be seen by either the users or the 
community as a sanctuary or an escape 
from responsibility. 


Transients should become involved and accept 
responsibility in the hostels they use. It 
should not be necessary for communities to 
incur debts because they provide for the needs 
of transients. And certainly there should be 
a time limit as to length of stay. An hostel 
cannot meet the needs of transients if space 
is occupied by permanent guests, '" commented 
Steven. 


Steven Baetz is documenting his experiences 
in detail and expects to have his report com- 
pleted by late fall. 


TRANSIENT 
Girls 


Organized in response to requests from 
community and youth workers, the YWCA 
on McGill Street in downtown Toronto, con- 
verted a second floor room into an hostel. 
In the mornings, the room was used as a 
nursery school, in the afternoons as a 
typing classroom. In the evening it changed 
character once more and became a 
dormitory. 


Financial aid came from several sources. 
Government assistance was provided 
through a federal department of National 
Health and Welfare grant, and grants 
through the Welfare Assistance program. 
Other funds were allotted from a legacy. 
A voluntary charge was made of 25 cents 
anight. Over half the girls using the 
hostel paid. 


Mrs. Janet Willans, a young woman with 
experience in youth and community work, 
was responsible for the hostel. Ground 
rules were. flexible and were made to meet 
the needs of the majority without neglecting 
the individual. Staff meetings were held 
every week. Situations and rules were re- 
viewed and changed as necessary. Appro- 
Cont'd on page 3 


Long hair and distinetive clothing affected 
by many transtents does not arouse hostility 
tn the larger cities as tt does tn some 
small communities. 


deleGaTes URGE 
ACTION 


More than 300 young people attended the 
first National Youth Conference on Travel 
held in Ottawa in September. Sponsored by 
the Federal Department of the Secretary of 
State, the purpose of the conference was to 
establish guidelines and make recommend- 
ations concerning transient youth. 


Most of the delegates were young adults 
employed or interested in youth hostels. 


Recommendations were based on the belief 
that all people, particularly the young, 
should be encouraged to travel in Canada 
and be able to do so at low cost. Major 
recommendations covered organization, 
financing, administration, accommodation, 
information and transportation. 


Accommodation with adequate bathing and 
laundry facilities was a major concern. 
Delegates felt that accommodation should 
be available all year. Suggestions ranged 
from reserving portions of national and 
provincial parks to making summer use of 
secondary school and university residences. 


The need to incorporate medical, legal, 
recreational and employment information 
with local hostel organizations was also 
recognized. Most delegates believed the 
cost of hostels should be shared by federal 
provincial and municipal governments with 


? 


the users paying nominal fees when they 
could afford it. 


Discussion on transportation covered many 
areas — bus service to be provided from 
Newfoundland to British Columbia, subsidized 
transportation, making hitch-hiking more 
acceptable to the motoring public. Delegates 
agreed that hostels should be run by local 
youth peer groups. 


Delegates thought the mass media should 
disseminate information about travel and 
accommodation for young people. 


Delegates agreed that travelling is a way of 
life, and should be recognized by all. Ways 
and means should be found to provide the 
facilities needed. 


iNTER-pRoviNciAl 
TRAVEL PROGRAM 


Not all of our young people were travelling 

by thumb last summer. The Young Voyageurs 
program made it possible for 525 Ontario 
boys and girls to travel via chartered 

planes to different parts of Canada. 


The application is new, but the idea is old... 
travel broadens. Students ranged from 15 
to 17 years old, and were selected by their 
school principals. In groups of 21, escorted 
by a teacher, they visited communities from 
Inuvik, NWT, to Placentia, Newfoundland to 
Coquitlam, British Columbia. Students 
were guests of the community, lived with 
local families and toured local places of 
interest. 


Provincial government education authorities, 
Department of the Secretary of State, com- 
munities, schools, teachers and students 
cooperated in the project. Federal and 
provincial grants made the idea a reality. 


Travel opportunities outside Canada were 
provided to 50 students through the Young 
Voyageurs International program. 


Examples of other types of travel programs 
available to youth through private and 
volunteer agencies are the popular exchange 
visits with Quebec families. Visites 
Interprovinciales, 732A Spadina Avenue, 
Toronto, provides information about 
participating families, and has assisted 
thousands of young travellers. 


The Canadian Council of Christians and 
Jews, Suite 506, 229 Yonge Street, Toronto, 
also provides information to young people 
interested in travel. 


Mrs. Valerie Dufour, Canadian Citizenship 
Branch, 130 Slater Street, Ottawa, Ontario, 
has information regarding travel assistance 
provided by various government and 
volunteer agencies. 


All the students who participated in these 
sponsored travel programs derived 

positive educational benefits. 

Families in communities from coast to coast 
took them into their homes, entertained and 
showed them around, and enjoyed the new 
experience. 


Often the only difference between the accepted 
young people and the transients is that the 
former were a part of a sponsored program, 
while the transients were travelling on their 
own. 


It is interesting to conjecture what benefits 
might accrue if more families decided to 
welcome unsponsored transient youths into 
their homes. 


Transient girls Cont'd from page 2 


priate medical, welfare and employment 
agencies were called as needed. It was 
found that their ability to contribute help 
varied. 


An individual's stay was limited to four 
nights. This limitation was set so that 
more and different transients could be 
accommodated. "Lights out" was at 1 a.m. 
— arule made so that those who wanted to 
be on their way early could get some sleep. 


More than a thousand girls used the hostel 
during the summer, staying an average of 
two nights. The largest group was second- 
ary school students between 17 and 20, 
unable to find summer jobs and so travel- 
ling instead. The next group was second- 
ary school or university graduates seeing 
Canada before settling down to a permanent 
job. The smallest group was made up of 
troubled girls trying to escape their 
problems. 


It is planned to keep the hostel open at least 
until the end of October. If additional funds 
can be found, it will be continued on a year- 
round basis. Mrs. Willans felt many student 
transients benefitted from the services the 
YWCA was able to provide such as counsel- 
ling, employment, medical and psychiatric 
help. The problem girls, those on drugs, 
or running away from reality, were special- 
ized cases and the hostel was not set up to 
deal with these exceptional girls. She 
believes that the problem does not neces- 
sarily centre on alienated youth but quite 
possibly on parents who can neither under - 
stand nor handle their children. Many 
parents are bewildered by the new morality, 
by the prominence of drugs, and by their 
children. They are unable to cope or 
communicate. 


Mrs. Willans thinks providing one type of 
hostel is not enough. In addition, there 
should be an education program for parents, 
one that will provide guidance in their con- 
tacts with today's demanding youth. Pro- 
vision should be made to counsel and help 
all types of transients with their tremendous 
range of needs. 
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Seornful of the establishment and of present day values, many are running away from what 
ts, hoptng to find what should be. 


HAPPENING AT keNnoRA 


Excerpt from the Dryden Observer 


doped Together with hostel accommodation 
run by private and municipal authorities, 
the new arrangement would complete a grid 
of hostel facilities covering Canadian 
regional centres. "This will assist youth 
from all parts of Canada to travel and see 
their country and thus gain a greater 
appreciation of Canada, "' explained 

Mr. Pelletier. 


The hostels set up in national defense 
facilities will be operated by local committees 
of the National Hostel Task Force, an 
association of more than 30 organizations 
which serve transient youth. They will be 
staffed by young people to the greatest 

extent possible. Maximum length of stay 

per individual in each location will be three 
days, the general rule in youth hostels. 


Dryden Observer 23/7/70 
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It has been estimated that about 250 trans- 
ients per week were going through Kenora 
area and stopping over. Kenora is a hard 
place to get rides out of ... We brought up 
the subject of having a hostel. The first 
place we naturally went was town council, 
where we were told thumbs down. The 
mayor and chief of police were very averse 
to the idea. 


Tom Scott - radio announcer 


Some people said we were going to encourage 
a lot of ruffians in the community and that it 
was going to be an encouragement for a lot 
of them to stay on, rather than move on. 
It was going to increase welfare costs in 
the community. It was a bad influence on 
our kids... Kids were going to the police 
station asking for a meal or could they 
sleep in the cells. The police would direct 
them to the hostel. 

Taped interview 


We approached our local MP John Reid, 
who told us we could get a federal grant to 
have a hostel... 


Tom Scott - radio announcer 


No Longer Square 


If the Church has, since its beginnings, 
brought upon itself a square image, the 
action taken last week by Bethesda Lutheran 
Church in Kenora is a big step in dispelling 
that image. This church, with the support 
of persons of other faiths or of no faith, is 
making its premises available for young 
people who are trudging and thumbing their 
way on the highways this summer. They 
are also offering counselling to these 

people who are often troubled and perplexed. 


Not every person on the road today is a 
hippie. Thousands of students are jobless, 
and, however misguided, are roving from 
town to town, hoping that in the next one 
work will be waiting. Others are filled 

with healthy curiosity and merely want to 

see Canada. Bully for them! Some are 
leaving unstable homes were tensions and 
pressures are unbearable to young, sensitive 
beings with their as yet unformed, amorphous 
philosophies. And finally, if you will have 
it, there may be a number of outright 
nogoodniks among the throng of trekkers. 


From the high peak of good solid citizenship 
on which some of us perch, we are apt to 
overlook the fact that the young, who so 
different from us, are not necessarily bad. 
Some have said, "if those people want to 
live that way they should not look to us for 
help."" Assisting them in their travels 
would create problems. There could be 
unjust generalizations. 


The problems are with us. Giving assist- 
ance may be the answer to some of them. 
Who promised us that we could avoid 
problems in private or public life? 


It may well be that the church hostel at 
Kenora may solve more problems than it 
creates. Aside from moral considerations 
the assistance to transient youth may prove 
of practical worth in setting some of the 
young persons helped on a more stable cours‘ 


Some who have not found God in the 
auditorium of the church may find Him in 
the basement where they were strangers 
and were taken in. 


Dryden Observer, 30/7/70 


We paid the manager of the hostel $50 per 
week. He would arrive at midnight and 
would sleep there and would be responsible 
for cleanup... We had a staff of about 20 
volunteers who ran the hostel on a seven 


day basis 8 to 12 midnight. Staff included 
teachers and members of the congregation... 
John Reid was instrumental in helping us get 
on our feet. He said the hostel program 
across Canada provided a checkpoint system 
for those needing medical or psychiatric 
assistance and that the youth hostel system 
is an information system, a place for a 
transient to find out what a community has 

to offer in the way of any service they need... 
Most of the transients who stayed at our 
hostel were very impressed with what we 
had. They liked the fact that they didn't 

have to get up until 8 in the morning, and 
that they didn't have someone shouting or 
blowing a bugle in their ears at 7 o'clock 
which I 've heard was common in many of 

the armoury hostels across Canada. 


Youth Hostel Closes After 52 Days 


The Kenora Youth Hostel at Bethesda 
Lutheran Church completed its activity this 


Cont'd on page 5 


Happening at Kenora cont'd from page 4 and Recreation Branch, told me that "kids" 


morning. During the hostel's 52 day 
existence, a total of 1, 073 nights of 
accommodation were provided for young 
people travelling across the country. 


A total of 24 people from the community 
served as volunteers. 


Young people from every province in Canada 
made use of the hostel. There were visitors 
from eight foreign countries. Approximately 
20 per cent of the total number were United 
States citizens. Girls comprised 15 per 

cent of the total group. 


Kenora Miner and News, 10/9/70 


Study Hostel for Next Year 


Members of the Hostel Committee and the 
Bethesda Lutheran Church Council have 
studied the work done with the young people 
who travelled through Kenora this past 
summer. 


A spokesman for the groups considered 

the accommodations provided and the 
dialogue and increased understanding that 
resulted. Member of Parliament for Kenora- 
Rainy River, John Reid, who attended one 

of the meetings, said that the hostels across 
the country served to give the transient 

youth a place to fit into Canadian communities 
and their services during the-summer. 


He also said that young people with mental 
problems and those who had bad experiences 
with drugs had been helped through the hostel 
program. Reid said that as far as he knew, 
the Kenora Hostel was the only one operated 
in a Church building that was funded by a 
Federal program. 


HITTING 
The RoAd 


by J. P. Ashwin 


Question: What is the most significant 
activity of young people today ? 


Answer: They travel. 


Last summer thousands of high school and 
college students, and not a few working 
youth, "hit the road". Some used cars, 

and many had bikes, but the majority were 
hitch-hiking. Some travelled in groups, 
some alone. Some were on the road all 
summer, some for one or two weeks. 

Often they took only a sleeping bag, a change 
of clothes and a little money. A lot of them 
did not bother even with these niceties. 


Suzanne Depoe, a youth consultant with the 
Ontario Department of Education's Youth 


(an acceptable generic term for youth) as 
young as 14, many of them girls, just hit 

the road with no money, no protection, and 
no real idea of where they were going. They 
were on their way the day after the last spring 
examination. 


Travelling... 


Destination? Toronto's Yorkville still 
attracts them. Vancouver and California 

are favourites for those going west; the 
Maritim :s, Florida and New York for those 
who happen to hitch a ride east. Kids from 
Quebec were in southern Ontario last summer, 
hiring out as fruit pickers to finance the next 
leg of the trip. 


Travelling is more than just a matter of 
getting from one place to another. It has 
meaning in itself. The current popular 

songs reflect the restlessness of a generation 
which finds it normative to be on the move. 
Remind yourself of "Gentle on My Mind", 
"Early Morning Rain", or ''Easy Rider Blues". 
Not only do these songs celebrate the fulfil- 
ment of desires gained on the road, but they 
also point up the frustrations, the loneliness 
and the discomfort of life away from home. 


Two of the more important films of 1969 are 
about travelling: Easy Rider, and Midnight 
Cowboy. The combination of romanticism 
and savagery so well depicted in these films 
seems to speak directly to the desire of youth 
to be "where the action is". 


... its raptures 


The travellers fast become local folk heroes, 
replacing the "squeaky clean" athlete or the 
stay-at-home musician/poet. Besides, many 
young people are travelling with Mum and Dad, 
or are on tour somewhere, the bills being paid 
by the parents or by some indulgent relative. 
Even those who stay at home are at one with 
the happy wanderers; their style of life is 


Walking, and cycling too, can be weary 
work. These young travellers take five 
tn downtown Toronto. 


richly and deeply affected by the biking, 
hitch-hiking travellers. 


There are no hippies or alienated youth on 
the road. They are our sons and daughters, 
and frequently they are on the road with at 
least our tacit blessing. True, the hair may 
be long, the feet dirty and the clothes ragged. 
Almost everywhere they go they can depend 
on finding good citizens up in arms at their 
presence. It is time for the good citizens to 
change that attitude. It will be mutually 
beneficial. 


... and its risks 


To hear the travellers tell it, safely at home, 
the road is a great scene. But while 
glamorous in the telling, and truly exciting 
in the warmth of summer, the dangers of the 
road are not to be minimized. For it isa 
fact that not all nights are warm, not all 
days are sunny, not every ride is safe, nor 
is every drug pure. And not every casual 


sexual experience is going to be good for 
your health, boy or girl. In the parks of 


the cities, where the kids gather in the 
summer (some live there for weeks), can 
be found cases of malnutrition and venereal 
disease; victims of "speed", LSD and other 
drugs; socially and emotionally confused 
people whose value systems — perhaps 
weak from birth anyway — have sickened 
and maybe died from exposure on the road. 


A remedy 


This sounds like a good argument to round 
them up and send them all home. But in the 
first place that would be moving against an 
inexorable tide, and in the second place, 
the problems serve mainly to magnify the 
need to bring communities and their travel- 
ling visitors together. Some important 
changes are taking place in our society 
precisely to cope with the ever-increasing 
flow of youth across the continent. The 
churches have an important role to play in 
bringing this about. 


Paul Zahrnke is a student who helps run a 
drop-in centre in Kitchener. He says that 
high-school students living in a nearby park 
last summer were coming to the centre for 
food, lodging, and for information about 
jobs. Zahrnke is of the opinion that drop-in 
centres may be forced to provide these 
services. 


Many communities have already started. 
In Toronto last summer, a youth hostel 
successfully survived both the season and 
the criticism of local politicians, serving 
over three thousand youth. They were put 
up at a minimum charge for a period not 
exceeding four days. In St. Catharines, 
Ont., St. Paul Street United Church offered 
its facilities free of charge to the St. 
Catharine's Citizens' Committee on youth, 
specifically for a youth hostel. There were 
thirty beds, often all in use. In two months 
the hostel served a total of 339 persons. 
The contract at St. Paul Street was three 
nights maximum, at 50 cents per night. 
Cont'd on page 6 


Hitting the road cont'd from page 5 


Similar places are springing up all over the 
country. Many are short term, i.e. for the 
summer only. Many are dubbed 
"experimental" by their sponsors in order 
to avoid the embarrassment of failure. By 
definition, an experiment cannot fail. Most 
of them, or at least many like them, will 
be operative again this summer. 


And more and more of them are likely to be 
required, and for longer and longer periods 
of the year. A hostel is a haven in a com- 
munity that cares. It is a place to sleep, 
eat, and wash, before hitting the road again. 
In some cases medical attention may be 
needed, or even a job for a couple of days. 
Then, too, a chance to write a letter home 
or make that telephone call, can make a 

big difference to the way a trip goes. 


Most hostels are simply dormitories in halls, 
houses and church basements. But there is 
another kind of hostelry to be considered, 
and that is the private home. Persons who 
will host the young traveller, provide a bit 

of tender loving care, a bed, a meal... 
some conversation; these are the offerings 
of a concerned and enlightened community. 
What better community is there to offer 

this kind of service than the church? 


It is said, of course, that making it easy 
for kids to leave home and roam the country 
will just increase the number of roamers. 
If that is the case, then let us make the best 
of it, and provide a reasonable welcome for 
those who come our way. 


Reprinted courtesy of "parentalk", a 
magazine for parents published by The 
Ryerson Press. 


Youth on the move cont'd from page 1 


Action 


Programs of assistance to transients varied 
from city to city. Influenced by experiences 
gained during the previous year, there 
appeared to be a strong awareness of need 
for special public health measures. Some 
cities aided by federal, provincial and 
municipal grants and private donations, 
provided accommodation, meals, medical 
aid and counselling. In some cases, 
established agencies and institutions, 
churches, individuals and groups undertook 
to provide assistance. 


Travelling's over, and it's back to school 
for thousands of students who spent the 
summer on the road. 


Problems 


As you would expect, adult attitudes ranged 
from benevolent to downright hostile. Many 
common problems emerged such as the 
difficulty of finding support; easy availability 
of drugs; police, coordination and structure 
of existing services. 


Plans 


One of the questions asked those interviewed 
was "what would you like to do with your 
life". Some 25% of the transients expected 
to marry, settle down and have a family. 

A large number expressed interest in 
careers in the creative arts and service 
professions. Other youths felt their future 
lay in freedom, enjoyment and service. 
Some had mystic expectations. Some 
rejected completely the present system. 
Only one expressed any reference to political 
action leading to social change. 


Conclusions 


The inquiry revealed a need to accept 
travelling youth and to provide low-cost 
hostels across Canada; to have services 
for youth operated by youth; to subsidize 
the program with federal funds; to extend 
voluntary community action programs and 
aid them with public funds; to recognize 
that some parents are unable to fill their 
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ing eligibility for training allowances; to 


fill the need for group homes for young 
people looking for work or on their first 
job; to review public assistance practices 
and policies; to establish one juvenile age 
across Canada; to re-appraise the pro- 
cedures and consequences of returning 
children and youth to their own provinces; 
to re-evaluate methods and places of- 
apprehending youth; to encourage police 
departments to recognize the need and build 
up their youth divisions; to convene a small 
working conference by the Department of 
National Health and Welfare responsible 
for establishing guidelines for education of 
the public regarding use of drugs; to 
establish treatment residences for drug- 
dependent young people; to conduct con- 
tinuing research on drug use; to establish 
a means for quick transmission of inform- 
ation regarding drugs to communities and 
provinces. 


As the inquiry concludes in the words of 
Archibald MacLeish ... "It is an angry 
generation, yes, but... its resentment 
is not a resentment of our human life but 
a resentment on behalf of human life; not 
an indignation that we exist on the earth 
but that we permit ourselves to exist in a 
selfishness and wretchedness and squalor 
which we have the means to abolish. 
Resentment of this kind is founded, can 
only be founded, on belief in man. And 


belief in man — a return to a belief in man 
is the reality on which a new age can be 
built". 


Phil Coombe, a Grade 
12 student at Jarvis 
Collegiate, took the 
photos in this tssue 
except the one of Ed 
Pickersgill. Phil 
himself was one of 
the kids on the road, 
travelling by btke 
last summer. 


roles and provide alternatives to life with 
parents; to make available residential 
accommodation for alienated, disturbed 
young people; to provide group treatment 
homes for those seriously damaged; to 
encourage drop-outs to return to school; 

to supply youth counselling at the secondary 
school level; to review regulations regard- 


Accommodation, food and medical aid were 
provided in varying degrees. Some centres 
were able to find jobs for travellers. 


Where young people became involved in the 
operation of centres, their approaches to 
problem solving were often ingenious. 


